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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


0 


HE method of conducting some of the Library Association 
professional examinations at provincial centres this year has 
given rise to a certain degree of adverse comment. We have 

received a letter from the National Union of Clerks, signed 
Mr. Herbert H. Elvin, the General Secretary, in which it is stated 
that “ If it is intended that the Library Association examination 
should take a place amongst the recognised professional examinations 
some enquiry should be made as to the methods adopted in the 
various local centres for the supervision of the candidates.” 
After giving some particulars, the letter proceeds : “‘ If examinations 
are to be held, would it not be better to abolish local centres alto- 
gether, and hold the examination in London, where all candidates 
might be sure of receiving the same treatment?” At the Annual 
Meeting of the Library Assistants’ Association at Nottingham the 
other day, numerous complaints of a similar nature were made, of 
which particulars are given in the current Library Assistant. No 
doubt special local circumstances affected the administration of the 
examinations to a considerable extent, but even making allowances 
for this, there seems to be plenty of room for reform and 
improvement. 


A sByway of the Balkan war that offers romantic possibilities to 
bibliographers and students of literature leads to the vaults of San 
Sophia at Constantinople. In those vaults, it is believed, lie great 
stores of manuscripts. Hidden there by the priests of the basilica 
at the time of the capture of Constantinople by the Turks, they 
have lain hidden there ever since. That considerable masses of 
papers do exist there has been proved by the late Mr. Moberly Bell, 
who was permitted a brief glimpse of the interior. At the time of 
the capture, some of the greatest libraries of the then civilized 
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world must have existed near that spot, and this has given rise 
to a hope—that almost amounts to a belief—that when the vaults 
of San Sophia disclose their secrets, some of the lost masterpieces 
of antiquity may come to light. Now that Turkey is in process of 
being more or less re-organized, there may be some chance that 
permission may be obtained to examine the contents of this 
probable treasury of manuscripts. There is really no reason why 
permission should not have been granted by the Turkish authorities 
long ago—beyond the Moslem hatred of the outer world ; and it 
should not be difficult to arrange for the examination of the 
manuscripts without outraging any Turkish religious feeling as to 
the disturbance of mosques. There is always the extreme 
probability that the priests have used the vaults for the disposal 
of refuse, and that such manuscripts as may have once existed have 
perished through the action of damp, dust and other agencies. 


There is one effect of the limited rate upon the administration 
of public libraries that has had practically no attention in the 
press. The only local government committee that is limited in 
its spending power is the one to whose care the public library is 
consigned. The inevitable result of this is that when the various 
committees are formed after an election, there is a rush for seats 
on the committees, controlling large sums of money, that are more 
in the public eye, and consequently ofier greater opportunities for 
obtaining personal “ kudos.’’ The library committee in most 
cases, offering none of these attractions, gets what is left in the 
way of elected administrative ability. That is why so many 
libraries are being hampered in their work by strong parties of 
individuals, who neither understand nor try to understand the 
work that is being done by those institutions. The “ party” 
system has a bad enough effect in itseli upon the public library— 
which is a non-party institution if ever there was one—without 
being made even more detrimental by this relegation of the less 
prominent party members to the library committee. There are 
** book-selection ’’ sub-committees, at which such questions as 
“‘who’s Shakespeare?” throw by contrast even “ judicial 
ignorance’ into the realms of knowledge. One is sometimes 
tempted to think that the famous query, “what ave Keats?” 
must have been made at a meeting of such a committee. There 
is plenty of room for greater educational qualifications in those 
circles; and surely the conduct of an educational institution 
demands educated members in its governing body. If ignorance 
of literature, and absence of general culture were only balanced 
by a sound business sense, the position would not be so bad. But 
numerous members of committees are accustomed to deal with 
very small financial transactions, and are totally at sea in sums of 


any magnitude. One result of this is the struggle that many 
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librarians have to get any book costing more than a few shillings 
past their committees. It must not be thought that these remarks are 
directed against all members of library committees, for obviously 
this would be absurd. There are plenty of men on local government 
bodies who do take a keen and intelligent interest in the welfare 
of the libraries ; and there are numbers of co-opted members of 
whom the same must be said. But it is time that the others 
should be eliminated from the library committees, or at any rate 
kept down to an impotent minority. If we had our way we should 
require every person wishing to obtain a seat on a library committee 
to pass an educational and commercial test that would act as 
an effectual filter. 


SOME GREAT PRINTERS AND THEIR 
WORK: CHRISTOPHER PLANTIN. 


By ALFRED CEcIL P1PER, Brighton Public Library, Museums, 
and Art Galleries. 


A. MONG the names that stand out in the history of printing one 
of the most noted is that of Christopher Plantin, the great 
Antwerp printer, who is, perhaps, the most famous of the 

printers of the Low Countries. He was not a native of the Nether- 
lands, as he was born at the village of St. Avertin, near Tours, in 
1514. Of his early life but little is known, except that he seems 
to have had a fairly good education, and made himself proficient 
in the use of the Latin language. 

He then went to Paris, where he had first learnt the rudiments 
of the art of printing, although his real trade was that of a book- 
binder. When he reached the age of 25 he removed to Caen, 
where he obtained an appointment in the printing establishment 
of Robert Mace, remaining there for some years, perfecting his 
knowledge of printing. In 1546 he married Jeanne Riviére, and 
very soon afterwards he went back to Paris, from whence about 
1550 he removed to Antwerp. He joined the Guild of St. Luke 
of that city, and became a naturalized citizen. Plantin followed 
his own calling of bookbinder when he first went to Antwerp, to 
which business he added that of bookseller. It seems that it 
was due to an accident that left Plantin physically unfit to follow 
his proper vocation, that determined him to divert his attention 
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solely to printing. As we have seen, he had had already some ex- 
perience in the art, so that it became a comparatively easy matter 
for him to set up a press in Antwerp. The first book he printed 
was a small volume in Italian and French, entitled, La Institutione 
di una fanciulla nata nobilmente, issued in 1555. One copy of this 
work, with a special dedication to Gerard Grammay, Receiver of 
Antwerp, was specially printed and bound for presentation to 
that worthy. Antwerp at this period was one of the foremost 
centres of book production, one portion of the city being entirely 
inhabited by printers and the allied trades. Putnam mentions 
that of 65 printers at work in the Netherlands at this time no less 
than 13 were settled in Antwerp. It was in this quarter of the 
city that Plantin first established his press. He appears to have 
worked in several different houses before he settled down finally, 
in 1576, in the commodious premises near the Marché du Vendredi. 
This house is still in existence, and is now known as the Musée 
Plantin-Moretus. It was here that he was destined to spend the 
remainder of his life. To those who have had the pleasure of 
visiting this interesting old house, the memory will at once vividly 
recall the spacious courtyard with its old grape vine and the 
various roéms, with their old-world air, arranged practically 
as they were in the time of Plantin. It seems almost as though 
the old printer and his workmen have just temporarily left off 
work ; and it would not at all startle one to see them come in and 
recommence work. Here can be seen the actual presses and other 
materials in use by printers of the sixteenth century, together 
with many other relics relating to the Plantin printing establishment. 

In addition to the work mentioned above, Plantin also pub- 
lished in 1555 a Spanish edition of Seneca. Several other works 
followed in 1556, including various almanacs and calendars, 
publications which formed an important part of his productions. 
During the next few years he issued a number of miscellaneous 
works, including Le Nouveau Testament, published in 1559, of 
which he printed 2,500 copies. It is recorded that of this edition 
he had about 370 copies on his hands in 1560. 

In 1562 appeared a work printed in the Flemish and French 
languages, but without a printer’s name. This work was of an 
heretical nature, and, being freely circulated in Antwerp, aroused 
the anger of the Duchess of Parma, who represented Philip II. 
in the Netherlands. She used every endeavour to discover the 
printer of this work. Suspicion fell upon Plantin, who was away 
in Paris at the time. He managed, however, to clear himself 
satisfactorily, for we find that he was back in Antwerp in 1563, 
following his trade without any fear of arrest. In this year, also, 
Plantin and four of his friends entered into a partnership contract. 
The names of these printers were Charles Bomberg and his brother 
Cornelius, John Goropius Becanus, and Jacobo Schiotti. The 
Bombergs brought with them the beautiful oriental types of their 
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ancestor, Daniel Bomberg. Plantin himself exercised the control 
of this establishment, using his name only on all the works issued 
during this time ; with the exception that the works printed in the 
above-mentioned oriental types had the imprint of the Bombergs. 
This partnership was in vogue from 1563 to 1567, during which 
time over 200 works were issued. These years may be considered 
among the most important in Plantin’s career, as besides the first 
Hebrew and Greek books printed by him, were also issued many of 
the finely illustrated books for which he is so celebrated. Among the 
more important of these are the (2conomia Sacra of Villavicentio, 
1564; the Heures de Notre Dame, 1565; and the Flemish Bible of 1566. 

We now come to the year 1568, in which was begun the work 
which is certainly the masterpiece of the Plantin Press; and, 
indeed, is the most important production up to that time of the 
printing press in the Netherlands. This was the famous Polyglot 
Bible, La Bible Royale, ou Bible Polyglotte. Plantin is by no means 
to be considered as the originator of the polyglot. This honour 
belongs to the great Aldus, who contemplated publishing a Bible 
in Greek, Latin and Hebrew, of which he issued a specimen leaf about 
the year 1500; but, for some reason or other, he did not carry out 
his design. That Plantin had this polyglot Bible in mind several 
years before it actually appeared is certain, as in 1566 he issued speci- 
mens of his intended publication. This showed that it was to contain 
the Hebrew, Greek, Latin and Chaldee versions. This Bible 
was the most important edition that had as yet been published. 
Plantin brought his project before the notice of Philip II., from 
whom he obtained a grant of 21,000 florins (all of which, however, 
was not paid), the value of which was to be returnable to the 
King in copies of the Bible. Plantin also promised Philip that he 
would include the Syriac version of the New Testament. Philip II. 
not only made this grant of money, but sent the celebrated Arias 
Montanus to take charge of editing the work. There is no doubt 
that this fine and scholarly edition of the Bible is in a large measure 
due to the extensive knowledge of this great and learned priest. 
The printing of this huge work began as soon as Montanus arrived 
in Antwerp in the year 1568, and it was finally completed in 1572 
in eight handsome folio volumes, the last three volumes being taken 
up with the Apparatus, or Commentary, of which a separate 
edition was published in 1573. The different types necessary in 
printing this magnificent work were obtained from the best sources. 
The majority of them were cast by the well-known Lyons founder, 
Robert Granjon, while the oriental versions were printed with the 
Bomberg types, before-mentioned, which Plantin had purchased 
at the time the partnership was dissolved in 1567. In addition 
to these, ke also obtained some Hebrew types from Guillaume 
Lebé, of Paris. It was necessary at this period to obtain the 
sanction of the ecclesiastical authorities before publishing any 
edition of the Bible. Plantin accordingly submitted his edition 
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to the various authorities, and experienced no difficulty in obtaining 
privileges from Louvain, and from the Sorbonne at Paris. But 
the Pope’s permission was not so easily obtained. Pius V. put 
numerous obstacles in the way, which delayed publication for 
some considerable time. This being so, Arias Montanus thought 
he might hasten matters somewhat if he journeyed to Rome, 
and personally presented a copy of the Polyglot to the Pope. 

However, Pius V. died before Arias arrived in Rome. Gregory 
XIII., the new Pontiff, was more amenable to reason, and he 
eventually granted Plantin the sole right of printing and publishing 
this edition for a term of twenty years. A royal privilege was also 
obtained for the same number of years covering the whole of the 
Spanish Dominions. Plantin printed in all 1,213 copies of this 
Polyglot Bible, of which 13 were executed on vellum, the remainder 
being printed on paper. The vellum copies comprised the first 
six volumes only, the remainder being on paper. One of the copies 
on vellum, which formerly belonged to the Duke of Alva, is now 
in the British Museum. Although this Bible is one of the finest 
publishing efforts of the period, and worthily so, yet it was not 
a success from a monetary point of view. Plantin was left finan- 
cially embarrassed owing to the small sales, and because Philip 
would not finish paying the amount he had promised. The work 
was probably on too lavish a scale, being far too expensive for any 
but the wealthy to purchase it. 

Putnam, in his Books and their Makers, gives some very 
interesting particulars of the prices at which Plantin sold his 
publications. According to the list given in that work, we learn 
that the Polyglot Bible was sold to the public for 70 florins, while 
dealers had the privilege of buying it at a discount of ten florins. 
One or two other items from this list are worth quoting : 


Pocket classics, for each six sheets on «+. I sou. 
Virgil, 8vo. 38 leaves... i“ 5 Sous. 
Horace, 4to. 86 leaves... sous. 
Virgil, folio. 1605 leaves ... eon ... 3 florins 5 sous 


The florin of that period was equivalent in value to about ts. 8d. 
of our present money. 

During these four years, notwithstanding the enormous time 
and labour expended upon the Polyglot, Plantin began printing 
a new series of Breviaries. He had printed editions of these in 
1557 and 1561, but an order issued by the Pope in 1568 cancelled 
these in favour of a revised edition, for which the Pope granted him 
the privilege of printing and publishing in the Netherlands. He had 
also the papal privilege for supplying the Missal of 1570, which 
he first printed in 1571. Of this he printed an illustrated edition 
in 1572, and, two years later appeared a splendid folio edition, also 
illustrated, of which several copies were printed on vellum. 
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Plantin had received the honour of being appointed royal 
printer to Philip II. in 1570, and many of his productions from 
that time onwards bear the inscription, “ Regius Prototypo- 
gtuphus.” In the year following this appointment, Philip com- 
manded Plantin to print all the liturgic al works that were ordered 
to be used in the Spanish territories, and towards the execution 
of this commission the King contributed certain sums of money. 
Plantin’s press was, of course, kept very busy in order to cope 
with the demands for copies of breviaries and similar publica- 
tions. One authority estimates that by the year 1576 he had 
issued some 52,000 copies. In addition to this almost over- 
whelming amount of work, he found time to issue some other 
books. Chief among these may be mentioned a fine edition of 
the Book of Hours, which had illustrations by Borcht, Huys and 
Wieric, published in 1570, while in 1571 appeared a beautiful 
Psalter, printed with the assistance of Cardinal Granvelle ; and in 
1573, a magnificent edition of The Hours of the Virgin, for which 
the Pope granted a privilege for the exclusive right of publication 
in Europe. The fine Flemish-Latin dictionary, published in 1573, 
was one of the most important works issued by Plantin, an! may, 
perhaps, be considered the production next in importance to the 
great Polyglot Bible. 

The troubles incident to the Spanish rule in the Netherlands 
culminated in 1576 in the terrible sack of the city of Antwerp, now 
generally known in history as the “ Spanish Fury.” Plantin, in 
common with most of his fellow citizens, suffered considerably 
during this time. He had over twenty presses at work, and em- 
ployed about 150 persons at this period. It is noteworthy that 
throughout the whole of this unsettled time, one or other of his 
presses was kept at work ; although it is true that by the year 1585, 
he had only one press employ ed. This press was the only one at 
work in the city Antwerp. Plantin had a difficult task before him, 
as, besides being greatly in debt, he had to be very careful in his 
movements so as not to bring himself into conflict with either the 
Spanish or Netherlands Governments. However, he seems to have 
been skilful enough to avoid compromising himself with either, as 
in 1578, he became the official printer to the States-General. In 
the following year he was appointed to a similar office to the city 
of Antwerp. He thus held the post of official printer to each 
Government, for we have already seen that Philip II. had conferred 
this honour upon him in 1570. 

Owing to financial troubles, Plantin left Antwerp and retived 
to Leyden, where he stayed for about two years. He left his 
business in the former city in the charge of his two sons-in-law, John 
Moretus and Francis Raphelingien. In 1584 Plantin was appointed 
printer to the University of Leyden. He returned to Antwerp in 
the following year, having first made over the Leyden Press to the 
above-mentioned Francis Raphelingien. The works issued by 
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Plantin at Leyden include various editions of the classics, and some 
works which are of not much importance. When Plantin arrived 
back in Antwerp, he found that his business was not in a very 
flourishing condition, and he thereupon set about reorganising his 
establishment. But the great printer was now getting old, besides 
being somewhat worn out with his efforts to battle against the 
unsettled times, and with trying to obtain from Philip the various 
sums of money he had promised towards the furtherance of his 
work. Plantin worked manfully on, in spite of these drawbacks in 
the hope of bringing back at least some of the glories of his earlier 
years, but it was all tono purpose. Plantin kept printing from this 
time until his death in 1589, the last work he issued being Baronius’ 
Martyrology. He was buried in Antwerp Cathedral, where a 
monument has been erected to his memory. 

The great increase in the number of illustrated books, of which 
a great number were issued from the Plantin Press, necessitated 
the employment of competent designers and engravers. Plantin 
has the distinction of being the first to use on an extensive scale, the 
possibilities of the engraver’s art in connection with printing. The 
chief artists employed by him were Peter Huys and Martin de Vos, 
with whom were also associated many well known engravers the 
principal ones being Arnold Nicolai, the brothers Wieric, and Gerard 
van Kampen. 

The Antwerp Press was carried on by John Moretus and his 
son Balthazar, the latter greatly extending the business. The 
works issued by these two members of the family prove them to 
be worthy successors to the great founder of the establishment. 
3althazar Moretus died in 1641, and from that time until 1876 the 
Plantin printing house was continued by the descendants of 
Christopher Plantin. The famous press thus had an unbroken 
record of over three hundred years’ work by members of one 
family. In 1876 the municipality of Antwerp purchased the 
premises for 1,200,000 francs, and established the now well-known 
Musée Plantin-Moretus. 

During the forty years Plantin was printing, his presses poured 
forth an almost inexhaustible number of publications, the majority 
of which are splendid specimens of printing. Although Plantin’s 
work cannot be placed on such a high plane as that of Aldus, yet 
his productions prove him to have been very ambitious, and that 
he was actuated by the same high ideals that prompted the work 
of the great Venetian printer. Plantin cannot be regarded as a 
great scholar in the same sense as Aldus, Froben, or the Estiennes, 
but at the same time he had a genuine love for literature, and was 
always willing to lend his aid for the furtherance of scholarship. 
He also had at least one trait in common with all the eminent 
printers of the world, that of preferring good workmanship and 
accurate texts, rather than working for the mere accumulation 
of riches. For this, if nothing else, he will always hold a high place 
in the annals of printing. 
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CURRENT NEWS 


o 


[Readers are invited to send us items of news for this column. Brief 
notes on innovations, interesting happenings, appointments and 
changes, and other local items of general interest are particularly 
welcome. 

THE proposed new Central Library building for Manchester seems 

to have faded gently out of sight. According to the local press, a 

makeshift addition is being made to the present building that will 

only supply temporarily a few of the needs of the library. The 

Openshaw and Moss-side Branches have also had to be pressed 

into the central service. The cost of an adequate central building 

should not be too great a burden for a city like Manchester, and 
we hope that an infusion of some civic pride will lead to the 
shouldering of that burden. 

The Manchester Parks Committee have decided to ask their 
Superintendent to report on the question of utilising Clayton Old 
Hall and estimate the cost of lighting it with a view to it being 
opened to the public as a reading room. This decision is interesting 
as a few years ago the Manchester Corporation declined the 
suggestion of the Clayton Ratepayers’ Association that the Old 
Hall should be utilised either as a reading room or Public Library. 
The reason for taking that course then was because they had 
received expert advice that the interior of the historic hall was so 
damp as to make it extremely difficult to preserve books. The hall 
which stands in neatly laid-out grounds within a few yards of 
the main road at Clayton, is said to have been a reputed haunt 
of Guy Fawkes in the days of the late Sir Humphrey Chetham, who 
built it. Since it came into possession of the Manchester Corporation 
the grounds adjoining it have been so improved as to make it 
a miniature park, and during the summer months it is very much 
used by the public. 


THE plans of the new South-East Branch of the Islington Public 
Libraries have now been passed by the Borough Council, and the 
scheme is making rapid progress. 

A MEETING in support of a national library for the blind was held 
in the Principal’s Lodgings, Brasenose College, Oxford, on Friday, 
June 13th. The Chancellor (Dr. C. B. Heberden) occupied the 
chair, and there were also present the Mayor (Mr. S. Hutchins), 
Councillor W. M. Gray, Miss Heberden, Bodley’s Librarian (Mr. 
Falconer Madan), the City Librarian (Mr J. L. Dougan), Miss 
Austin (Librarian of the National Lending Library for the Blind, 
London), and others. 
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The present position was set forth at length by Mr. H. E. C, 
Lewis, a graduate of the University, Miss Austin, and Mr. Dougan. 
A resolution calling for the establishment of a central national 
library financed from public funds was carried, and a committee, 
consisting of the Vice-Chancellor, the Mayor, Bodley’s Librarian, 
and the City Librarian was appointed to carry the matter still 
further. During the discussion, a good deal of attention was 
given to the present National Lending Library for the Blind, 
and the enormous amount of work it is doing on a limited income. 
Miss Austin’s description of that institution as “an amazing 
monument to voluntary effort,’’ will be endorsed heartily by all 
library workers. 


In a note on the Incorporated National Lending Library for the 
Blind in our May issue, we mentioned—correctly, according to 
our source of information—that ‘‘ only 2,000 of the readers paid 
more than 5s. a year.”’ The figure should have been 200 ; and we 
make this correction with the more pleasure (although we are 
sorry that the number is not 2,000) that it may help to bring 
subscriptions to this thoroughly deserving institution. 


THE financial difficulties of the Hebden Bridge Public Library, 
reported in our last issue, have been surmounted by a number of 
persons giving annual subscriptions. The Public Libraries Acts 
were adopted some years ago, but have never been put into opera- 
tion, although that course is the only satisfactory solution of the 
difficulties. 


TueE Liverpool Library and Museum Committee have approved 
a scheme of alterations to the central library, museum and art 
buildings estimated to cost about £9,000. 


The main purpose of the scheme is to improve the means of 
communication right through the suite of buildings. There is to 
be an addition to the frontage of the museum in keeping with 
the style of the building, which will greatly improve the entrance 
hall to the museum. It will also save the necessity for all the 
visitors to the Browning Reading-room going through the main hall 
of the museum. There is a plan for utilising two large rooms in 
the roof of the museum, which are absolutely inaccessible at present, 
and which could be used for storage purposes. The means of 
communication between the Art Gallery and the Picton Reading- 
room are to be improved, to be used when all the buildings are in 
use at once, and it is hoped that the inconvenience and danger of 
a crush on the stairs will thus be avoided. Provision is also made 
for a new gallery in the Picton Reading-room. Improved adminis- 
trative offices will be provided, and also a new room for special 
books and special readers, 
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In connexion with the editorial note on rural libraries in our May 
issue, Mr. Samuel H. Ranck, librarian of the Grand Rapids Public 
Library sends us a copy of a paper on “ Rural Library extension ” 
contributed by him to Michigan Libraries for December, 1912. 
It is a lengthy paper, giving details of work actually being done. 
We commend it to the notice of all those interested in the problem. 


AT a meeting of the council of the National Library of Wales held 
at Aberystwith a letter was read from Mrs. Summers, Ennal Hall, 
Worthenbury, Flintshire, stating that she desired to give {£1,500 
for the erection of the MSS. reading-room as a memorial of her 
husband, who was deeply interested in the scheme. A grant of 
£200 was made by the Development Commissioners towards 
the purchase of books on agricultural subjects, and a further grant 
up to £300, equal in amount to any donations obtained for the 
same purpose during the current financial year, will also be made. 


THE official gazette of the University College, Cork, publishes 
an article by the President, Sir B. Windle, announcing the pur- 
chase by the College Governing Body of the Celtic Library of the 
late Professor D’Arbon de Jubainville, and stating that it will be 
available in Cork after the summer vacation. The collection 
includes works not only relating to Ireland and the Irish language, 
but dealing with the Scotch-Gaelic, Manx, Ancient Cornish, and 
Breton. The entire range of Celtic study, historical, folk-lore 
(linguistic and literary), is, in fact, embraced in the collection. The 
purchase was commended to the governing body by Mr. Best, 
Secretary of the School of Irish Learning, Dublin, and by Professor 
Kuno Meyer. 


THE Stoke Sub-Committee of the Stoke-on-Trent Borough Council 
have recommended that the full committee be requested to appoint 
a special sub-committee to consider the question of approaching 
Dr. Andrew Carnegie with a view to obtaining a grant towards 
a central reference library, museum, and art gallery. 


In the will of the late Mr. Joseph Leete, export merchant, of 
Eversden, South Norwood Park, S.E., he mentions that it had been 
his intention to erect in the garden at the rear of the Old Palace, 
Royston, a reference and lending library, reading-room and gallery 
for the preservation of the choicest of his paintings, which he would 
have opened from time to time to the public. 

He therefore left the Old Palace, and his works of art there, 
and various books and furniture, to his trustees, to carry out this 
intention, and bequeathed £2,000 to complete the furnishing. 


Mr. B. W. Leaver, R.A., has presented one of his recent pictures, 
entitled, “‘ After the Storm,” to the Art Gallery of the Worcester 
Public Library. 
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THE question of the Portswood branch of the Southampton Public 
Library has again caused some heated debate among members of 
the Corporation. The debate seems to have been caused by too 
much eagerness on one side and too much ignorance on the other. 
The scheme now stands some chance of being furthered by a resclu- 
tion that one member has set down, to the effect that the Corpora- 
tion should purchase, out of the Borough Fund, at a cost not 
exceeding £300, the piece of garden land at the corner of St. Denys 
and Osborne-road (north side) as a site for the proposed branch 
library. 


THE special committee appointed to consider the adoption of the 
Public Libraries Acts at Grantham has recommended that they 
should be adopted if, on a poll being taken, 2,000 burgesses were 
in favour of the course. The total number of burgesses is 4,146 
and supporters of the library movement should try to ensure the 
success of the poll, and thus put Grantham on a level with the 
majority of other places. 


WE understand that Mr. Melvil Dewey proposes to use, as far as 
possible, the numbers given by Mr. Hawkes, in his “ Extension 
and revision of Dewey’s Africa Schedule,” for the new edition of 
the “‘ Decimal classification.” 


DwuRING 1912 the number of visitors to the Guildhall Library was 
490,285, compared with 471,072 in rt911. During the year the 
old tables, with book pedestals, in the library, which suffered much 
damage by removal whenever the library was required for recep- 
tions, have been converted into ordinary tables ; two new book- 
cases to contain the large folio volumes so displayed have been 
provided ; the majority of the locks to the bookcases, after forty 
years’ constant use, have been replaced by new ones ; the floor of 
the centre of the library has been covered with cork carpet, adding 
considerably to the quietness of the library; and the electric 
light has been rearranged in the Newspaper Room and the Museum. 


Tue British Fire Prevention Committee having established a 
technical library that will be known as the International Fire 
Library with a nucleus of over 2,000 books dealing specifically 
with matters on fire prevention, fire service and fire loss, now 
desires to call the attention of authors, public authorities, publishers 
and collectors to the fact that a new catalogue is in preparation, 
and that any books, pamphlets or reports which they are able to 
spare for this collection should be addressed to the Honorary 
Chief Librarian, The International Fire Library, 8, Waterloo 
Place, Pall Mall, S.W. 


Tue Earl of Wharncliffe, on Saturday, June 21st, opened a Public 
Library at Penistone (Yorkshire). Mr. Henry R. Collins, of 
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Barnsley, was the architect, and the building is an adaptation of 
the Renaissance throughout. It contains a general reading room 
30 ft. square, a separate ladies’ room 18 ft. square, a lending 
library, with present accommodation for 4,000 volumes, and 
which already contains 1,500 volumes, with corridor, etc., and 
caretaker’s house attached. The entire cost of £1,300 has been 
borne by Dr. Andrew Carnegie. The upkeep of the library and 
reading-room is taken from the {500 raised in the district and 
invested, and from a penny rate on the township. 


EXTENSIVE improvements are about to be carried through on the 
Galashiels Public Library buildings, at a cost of several thousand 
pounds, subscribed by a number of public-spirited townsmen. 
The library is to be closed in consequence for three months. 


A NEw branch library was opened at Hull on Saturday, June 7th, 
by Sir James Reckitt. The new library is situated on the Hedon- 
road, near to the Alexandra Dock, and it will serve the neighbour- 
hood of the new Joint Dock, which is rapidly approaching comple- 
tion. Sir James Reckitt is a pioneer of the public library move- 
ment, and himself provided a fine library on the Holderness Road. 
The library has been stocked with about 4,000 volumes including 
a juvenile library of 500 volumes. 


A FIRE broke out on June 6th at Mudie’s Library, in Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury, burning out part of the building, and destroying about 
30,000 volumes. 


AN attendant named William Jeffreys, employed at the Southend 
Public Library, has received £3,000 for an invention of an apparatus 
which saves time and money by increasing the speed of marine 
engines. He spent five years in studying this subject, borrowing 
technical works from the library in his spare time. Having per- 
fected his invention and received from a London firm the remunera- 
tion mentioned, he sent in his resignation early this month to the 
Southend Town Council. He is 57 years of age, and a Londoner 
by birth. 


THE West Bromwich Public Library has been presented with a 
panel painting by Mr. S. C. Rowles, A.R.C.A., the artist, repre- 
senting Caxton showing his printing press to Edward IV., in the 
Almonry at Westminster Abbey; the panel forms an appropriate 
and beautiful decoration. 


Tue St. Ives Library Committee has approached the Town Council 
for permission to use the Council committee room as a reference 
library when not ctherwise in use. The permission has been 
refused, and, for the present, St. Ives must remain without adequate 
space for reference work. 
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LLANELLY Public Library is badly in need of room for extension, 
and a scheme is now being considered. 


THERE is some talk of establishing a Public Library at Leith. 


Tue Glasgow District Librarians and their friends had a very 
successful outing on 18th of June, when the party, numbering 
about thirty, drove to the Stirlingshire village of Killarn, famous 
as the birthplace of George Buchanan. 


PERSONAL. 
Mr. L. STANLEY JAstT, the Hon. Secretary of the Library Associa- 
tion, and Chief Librarian of the Croydon Public Libraries, is 
attending the conference of the American Library Association 
at Catskills, New York State, as a delegate of the British associa- 
tion. He is delivering an address on “ The Position of the Library 
Movement in Great Britain.” 


Mr. E. J. BELL, late senior assistant in the Fulham Public Libraries, 
has been appointed chief librarian of the Public Library, Christ- 
church, New Zealand. 


Mr. Horace GOULDEN, sub-librarian of Torquay Public Library, 
has been appointed sub-librarian, Huddersfield Public Library. 


WE regret to have to record the death on May 17th, of Mr. John 
Cooper, for 50 years librarian of the Bacup Mechanics’ Institute. 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE. 


2. 


HISTORICAL LIBRARY ECONOMY.* 


HIS imposing volume is an attempt to cover a very wide 
‘} field in the science of books. The attempt is made to 
deal, descriptively and historically, with practically the 
whole of book production and conservation. To librarians it will 
be of especial interest as an historical manual of library economy. 
Up to the point to which it goes, the work seems to be characterized 
by thoroughness and accuracy. But English library economy 
to the author seems to come to an end somewhere in the nineties, 
and the consequence is that many of the important recent develop- 
ments are not mentioned. America fares rather better. In 


*Ladewig, Dr. Paul. Poltik der Biicheri. 1912. 8vo, 8 x 427 p. 
Leipzig: Ernest Wiengandt. Price 6.50 marks. 
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spite of this defect, the work is one of importance and great interest. 
It records an immense amount of information, and it is arranged 
in an admirably logical manner. It will prove of considerable 
value as a work of reference, and should be purchased if on that 
account alone. It may be added that the volume is beautifully 
printed and well produced. 


THE BUSINESS OF BOOKBINDING.} 


According to the sub-title, this volume deals with bookbinding 
from the point of view of the binder, the publisher, the librarian, 
and the general reader. One of the dominant notes in the book— 
as indeed it must be in all modern works on this subject—is the 
revolt against the merely cheap in book production. Modern, 
air-spaced, flabby paper offers little encouragement to the book- 
binder to produce good work, although it has exercised his in- 
genuity to some extent. But Mr. Philip is not concerned with the 
details of actual binding work so much as with the administrative 
or business side of the question. Such items as materials, machine 
and hand-work, and special bindings on the market at present, 
and such questions as tight v. hollow backs, binding from the 
sheets, etc., come within the scope of the book, as having con- 
siderable influence on the financial aspect of binder’s work. He 
also gives detailed specifications for various kinds of binding, and 
discusses contracts and home-binding ; replacing and repairs 
are considered in detail. There is a chapter on “ leather” 
by Prof. H. R. Proctor. Altogether the book contains much 
information that should be of assistance to librarians and 
binders. We do not always like the way in which the 
information is presented, but that does not affect the usefulness 
of the work. A glossary and a number of illustrations (some 
of which are practical but rather weird) and specimens of 
leathers and book-cloths complete this handbook on a subject 
not over-represented in library literature. 


THE LIBRARIES OF HOLLAND.t 


The first issue of a handbook to the libraries of Holland has 
come to hand. It is a severely business-like production, giving 
the statistical and other useful information about each library 
in tabulated form. It is arranged alphabetically according to 
the names of places, and then alphabetically by libraries. A 
subject index—a useful feature—is included. Under each institu- 
tion the following particulars are noted among others: address, 
hours open, names of chief staff, number of volumes, terms of 

tPhilip, Alex. J. The Business of Bookbinding. 1912. Illus. 8vo, 
8x 223 p. London: Messrs. Stanley Paul & Co. Price 6s. net. 

tNederlandsche Bibliotheekgids. Vitgave van de Nederlandsche Veree- 
niging van Bibliothecarissen en Bibliotheek-Ambtenaren, Gevestigd te 
Utrecht. 1913. 8vo, 88 p.swd. Utrecht: A. Oosthoek. 
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subscription, etc., and catalogues published. It forms a handy 
guide to the Dutch libraries, and serves to give some idea of the 
great development in the library activities of that country. 


FOULIS BIBLIOGRAPHY.§ 

The Glasgow Bibliographical Society, which was founded 
a few months ago, has not taken long to demonstrate the use of 
such a society in an historic printing city like Glasgow. Its first 
appeal to public interest was made in April by a Foulis Exhibition, 
which met with a fair measure of success. In order to show the 
development of the printing craft in Glasgow prior to the Foulises, 
specimens of the issues of the early Glasgow printers were shown 
with the representative Foulis issues, and the value of the Exhibi- 
tion was enhanced by the provision of a printed catalogue. 

It will be agreed that the printed catalogue of such an Exhibi- 
tion should, within its limits, be a work of permanent utility 
until superseded by a more complete work. Unfortunately, this 
catalogue, instead of being “a valuable contribution to biblio- 
graphical lore,”” as it has been termed, cannot be regarded as 
anything more important than a tentative hand-list serving a 
useful but temporary purpose. Notwithstanding the high nature 
of its commendation, and the more precise knowledge we now 
possess as to Foulis bibliography, it still leaves it necessary for 
us to refer to the very imperfect and almost-century-old catalogue 
of Duncan and Macvean, even as to the matter of titles which may 
be found in both. It is a great pity this rare opportunity was 
not taken by the Society to give to bibliographers the world over 
the desiderated Foulis bibliography—a bibliography that only 
Glasgow can supply. 

From an examination of the new catalogue, and a com- 
parison of it with the bibliography in the Old Glasgow Exhibi- 
tion Catalogue of 1894, it might be thought that Glasgow biblio- 
graphers have not advanced much in twenty years. Be that as 
it may, the earlier catalogue had some features one would have 
liked to have seen reproduced in this 1913 work. Though the Foulis- 
printed books’ section of the new catalogue is larger by some 50 
titles than the 1894 catalogue, it does not seem to be distinguished 
by any superiority of treatment such as one might have looked for 
in a work on a subject re-considered at such a distance of time. 

Compared with the general arrangement of titles in the list 
by Duncan and Macvean, the continuous-list method of the new 
catalogue is not satisfactory. In the earlier list it was possible 
to see at a glance titles of books published in a particular year, 
but in the new catalogue one has to look to the end of each entry 
for the date of publication. No advantage has been gained by 

§Glasgow Bibliographical Society. Catalogue of the Foulis Exhibition 
held in the University of Glasgow, April, 1913. Illus. facsim. 40 p. paper 
cover. Glasgow: J. Maclehose & Sons. 
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making separate lists of the 48mos., and of books printed for other 
firms. It has only served to make it more difficult to find a par- 
ticular title unless one is aware of the size of the book, or of the 
fact of its having been published to the commission of: another 
firm. The provision of a brief author list would have obviated all 
difficulty in tracing titles. 

In many cases titles have not been given as fully as is necessary 
for purposes of correct identification, and in particular instances 
the vagueness is quite misleading. It is not indicated that the fine 
Anacreon of 1757 is accompanied by Sappho and Alcaeus (No. 100) ; 
nor that Epictetus and Cebes are accompanied by Prodicus and 
Cleanthes (No. 68) ; and an entry like ‘‘ Publii Terentii, etc., 8vo., 
1742’ (No. 58) is most unsatisfactory. Titles of Foulis Greek 
issues, though in Greek on the title-pages, have invariably been 
given in Latin, but it has not been made clear that certain books 
are in Greek or Latin, or in both Greek and Latin. In the absence 
of explanation, the fact of a title being in Latin disposes one to 
think it represents solely a Latin text, and in this one will 
occasionally be mistaken (vide Nos. 64, 67, 120). The necessary 
information having been supplied in the case of certain other 
entries, its absence in the case of the entries instanced makes the 
inconsistency all the more obvious. The argument in favour of 
cataloguing the Greek books in Greek, as in the 1894 catalogue, 
is supported by sound cataloguing practice, and though it may be 
agreed that the majority of visitors to the Exhibition would fail 
to recognise the great Homer of 1756-8, or the Callimachus of 
1755 by their Greek titles, scholarship, bibliographical accuracy, 
and popular convenience would all have been served by the exact 
transcription of the title pages, with the Latin or English equivalent 
appended as in the 1894 catalogue. Exactness of description 
is very desirable in a catalogue of printers whose classical 


ideals were so high as the Foulises’. Beyond the points criticised, . 


the credit of the catalogue is somewhat spoiled by a number of 
errors. No. 62 should be Demetrii Phaleret, not Phalerii ; No. 68 
should be in its second portion Cebetis Tabula, not Fabula ; No. 69, 
the so-called “ immaculate ’’ Horace has five errors which Dibdin 
or Pickering pointed out. Dibdin himself erred in respect of one 
of his instances ; No. 77, Synopsis metaphysice of 1749, is a third 
edition ; No. 94 should read IJnstitutum funebris orationis, not 
oratationis ; No. 136 should be Pindari opera, not Pindarii opera ; 
No. 146 Nepotis imperatorum vite is a third edition ; No. 217 has 
a note appended stating that Robert Foulis married in 1742, 
while on p. 23 the date is given as 1743; and there are about as 
many more minor errors some of which may simply be misprints, 
but are nevertheless blemishes. The punctuation of entries is 
inconsistent, and the sizes given do not usually correspond with 
the Foulises’ own sizes, and not always with those in the 1894 
catalogue. What scale of sizes has been followed is not mentioned. 
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The number of Foulis issues here inventoried that were not 
previously noted by Duncan and Macvean and the editor of the 
1886 reprint and in the 1894 catalogue is about eleven. At the 
1894 Exhibition the number of previously unlisted books shown 
was about twelve, so that Foulis bibliography in respect of dis- 
coveries of unnoted books is a slow work. It is well-known, 
however, that there are still a good many Foulis issues in the 
charge of the Glasgow libraries of which there is no printed record, 
but it is questionable if the total will nearly reach the number of 
1,000, which the compilers estimate the press produced in its 
long career. The difficulty of Foulis bibliography has been com- 
plicated somewhat by such issues as the Shakespeare of 1766, 
individual plays of which were previously issued separately in 
the years 1752-66; and the same policy of re-printing old issues 
with a new title-page was followed by Andrew /erlius (see his 1784 
edition of Thomson’s Poetical Works). It is pleasing to note 
that the excellent work of the last of the Foulis line of printers is 
becoming better appreciated, and no doubt the more his work is 
studied the more favourable will be the impression. His ex- 
periment with Alex. Tilloch in stereotyping has received no recog- 
nition at this Exhibition, but it is not the least interesting phase 
of the Foulis enterprise. 


LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS. 


CATALOGUES. 

City OF WESTMINSTER: PuBLic LIBRARIES. Classified List of 
music and the literature of music in the Buckingham Palace 
Road Library. Second edition. 1913. pp. 29. Price 1d. 
This second edition has been called for owing to the collection 
being largely augmented by new additions. We note that Scores, 
Biographies, &c., placed in the Reference Library are available 
for home-reading. It is a very handy little List and well arranged 

under the various headings. 


NORTHAMPTON Pustic Liprary. Catalogue of books added to 
the Libraries during the last Six Months ; with List of books 
on Botany. 1913. pp. 64. 
A classified catalogue ; the list of books on botany takes up 
eleven pages. 
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SWANSEA Pusiic LIBRARIES. Catalogue of guide and descriptive 
books for the holidays, with a selection of books on nature 
study, sports and pastimes, and other outdoor subjects. Com- 
piled by W. J. Salter and W. W. Young. 1913. pp. 66. 


A very useful little guide, which answers the question, ‘‘ Where 
shall I spend my holidays?” The arrangement, type, &c., are 
clear, and a section is devoted to places mentioned in fiction. 


From the Brighton Public Library and Art Galleries comes a 
Catalogue of an Exhibition of Work of Modern Norwegian Artists. 
This is the fourth edition of the work of Continental Schools 
organized by Mr. H. D. Roberts. The catalogue is well illustrated. 


REPORTS. 


The Report of the Erith Public Library for the year ending 
March, 1913, shows an issue of 69,537 from all departments, an 
increase of 2,281 over the previous year. The Children’s Library 
here is a successful department, and contains 1,234 volumes. 


The twenty-seventh Annual Report of the Gateshead Public 
Library records an issue of 140,333 volumes, with a stock of 19,712 
in the lending, and 3,623 volumes in the reference departments. 
The local collection now numbers over 700 volumes. 


The forty-first Annual Report of the Hereford Public Library, 
Museum and Art Gallery shows a stock of 12,752 in the lending 
department, and 4,197 in the reference library. The issues from 
both departments were 64,346 volumes, representing a daily 
average of 223. The number of borrowers’ tickets issued was 
1,145. 

Nottingham Public Libraries during 1912-13 had attendances 
for all purposes totalling 2,376,551. The Committee again direct 
attention to the inadequate accommodation provided for the 
Central Library, and for several of the District Libraries. There 
are 142,558 volumes in the various departments of the library 
system. 


The fifteenth Annual Report of the Waterloo-with-Seaforth 
Public Libraries records a stock of 11,699 volumes. The children’s 
department shows good work, and at Seaforth it was decided 
during the year to limit the issue of books to children to one book 
a week. Open access has been adopted during the year with 
gratifying results. 


The Report upon Public Libraries, Literary and Scientific 
Institutions, &c., of the Province of Ontario, for the year 1912, by 
Walter R. Nursey, Inspector, is as interesting as its predecessors. 
Mr. Nursey does not believe in the dry presentation of official 
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facts, and his report is mingled with articles, quotations and 
illustrations. The result is very different from the ordinary 
Government document, and one is tempted to read instead of 
being repelled by arid wastes of tabulation. In the Province 
there are now 136 places with free libraries, with 164,196 readers ; 
and 228 association libraries with 21,673 members. The free 
libraries contain 955,727 volumes, and had a circulation of 
3,199,202 ; and the association libraries contain 446,556 volumes, 
and had a circulation of 587,898. There are 395 libraries altogether. 


BULLETINS, &c. 


From Gateshead comes the Gateshead Library Record, number 
one, which is issued free to borrowers. It contains a descriptive 
list of the books added, with occasional notes and news. This 
number contains a notice in reference to the system of bespeaking 
books lately introduced into the library, and which is being appre- 
ciated by the borrowers. It is intended to issue the Record 
quarterly. 


The Nottingham Library Bulletin for May contains a list of 
books in the libraries on geology, by Professor Swinnerton, with 
notes. 


The West Ham Central Library Chronicle for April contains 
an article entitled, “ Literary Associations of West Ham, No. 7— 
Frederick Taylor,’ by Charles Whitwell. An innovation lately 
introduced here is an extension of the time for reading fiction— 
now fourteen days. Another change is that the date of a book’s 
return is stamped on the label instead of the date of issue, as 
before. 


The Quarterly Record of the Wigan Public Libraries, January to 
March, contains a special reading list on 19th century historical 
fiction. 


The May-June issue of the Readers’ Index, Croydon Public 
Libraries, contains an article, with illustration, on Croydon Palace, 
also a reading list on Richard Wagner, and the usual features of 
the Index. 


Norwich Public Library Readers’ Guide for May contains a 
classified catalogue of works in the literature section of the 
lending library, and a list of the recent additions. 


The Bulletin of the British Library of Political Science, number 
two, gives a list of recent important additions to the Library ; a 
list of disiderata ; duplicates available for exchange ; and a biblio- 
graphy of the civil service. 
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The Newarker, published monthly by the Free Public Library 
of the City of Newark, New Jersey, to advertise the Library’s 
resources to the citizens, and to promote interest in Newark’s 
welfare, is a sparkling monthly, full of good stories throwing 
sidelights on the work done by the library. 


The Bulletin of The Philippine Library contains a reading 
list of books and periodical titles on Greece, Turkey and the 
Balkans, and also a list of books relating to the study of the lin- 
guistics of the Philippine Islands. 


The Budapest Public Library has published a “ Woman’s 
Suffrage Bibliography” in its Topics of the Day, June, 1913. 
The Bulletin contains the list of latest additions. 


From Chicago comes the Books of 1912 cumulated from the 
Book Bulletin of the Chicago Public Library. 


We have also received the Monthly Bulletin of the Public 
Library of the District of Columbia, the Monthly Bulletin of the 
Free Public Library, New Bedford, Mass., Bulletins of the Haverhill, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Carnegie Library of Pitisburgh, Brooklyn, Grand 
Rapids, and Toronto Public Libraries. All of these contain lists 
of recent additions and the usual features. 


A Handbook for Readers has been issued by the New York 
State Library upon the opening of all its reading rooms and depart- 
ments to public use for the first time since the disastrous Capitol 
fire two years ago. The Handbook briefly describes the scope 
and contents of each department, and gives much information 
about the public work of the library in general. There are a 
number of illustrations. 


The Brooklyn Public Library has published a revised edition 
of its Rules for the Guidance of the Staff. There are 62 closely 
printed pages of rules, and nearly every possible action on the part 
of any assistant seems to be anticipated. Read as a handbook of 
routine, this document throws an interesting light upon American 
library methods. For example, we note that a borrower’s card 
““ cannot be used at any but the Branch from which it is issued, but 
a borrower may hold cards at any number of branches.” 
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LIBRARIANSHIP IN 2013: A STUDY IN 
TENDENCIES. 


By FRANK Haltcu, Central Public Library, Halifax. 


0 


N the year 1913, a very progressive librarian, who prided himself 
on everything in his library being in a condition impossible 
of improvement decided to take a well-earned holiday. Being, 
as I have said, progressive, it is not to be wondered at that the 
usual hum-drum method of spending a vacation did not appeal to 
him. Instead, he wanted something entirely out of the common; 
so, ignoring the wiles of the Ghent Exhibition, and a “ week in 
lovely Lucerne,” he decided that the way to find it would be to 
visit one of the watering-places of England. During his visit to 
this city he was prevailed upon to make an ascent in an aeroplane. 
The aeroplane never reached England again, for in some manner 
that has remained inexplicable, the librarian of 1913 landed in the 
sphere, world, dimensional state, or whatever other name by which 
it may be called, of 2013. Like all visitors to a strange place, this 
one soon found his way to the public library. On seeing the 
massive building he—remembering his own somewhat insignificant 
establishment—trembled with awe. However, he plucked up his 
courage and went inside. Seeing an important looking individual 
within the entrance, the representative of our day timidly 
approached him, and asked if he might see the librarian. He was 
conducted through various musty rooms, storehouses of the world’s 
great minds, until he reached the librarian’s private room. There, 
behind a table, surrounded by innumerable files and various 
labour-saving devices, sat a scholarly-looking old man, who 
welcomed the visitor: 

“Have you come to have a look at us? You are quite 
welcome,” said the man of next century, kindly. 


“ Y-Y-Yes,” stammered the newcomer, “I come from 1913, 
and no doubt during the time which separates us there are many 
changes in library administration. I feel quite out of place here. 
rhe building is so large. 1 suppose it is the national library.”’ 
2013: “ The national library! Oh! no! It merely belongs to 

the town.” 


1913: “ Then you don’t support it out of the penny rate? ”’ 
2013: “The penny rate! The penny rate !—what’s that, may 
I ask?” 
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“Where I come from the library committee receives a 
penny out of every pound the rates yield.” 


“ What a peculiar idea ; How does that compare with the 
other departments of the Government ? ” 


“We are not under the Government. The corporation 
of each town selects certain members of its council, and these 
members constitute a committee, which is responsible for 
the library.” 


“That is rather a good idea. I suppose the members of 
the committee will be selected for their knowledge of library 
work, and will be well versed in books of all kinds.”’ 


““ Well—Yes—sometimes. But you said something about 
your library being under the Government.” 


“‘ Each library is responsible to the Department of Librarian- 
ship and Bibliography, and there is a general staff to look 
after things at headquarters. The Director of Libraries 
makes all appointments, but no one is appointed as librarian 
unless he is a Professor of Librarianship and Bibliography, 
and an authority on at least one other subject. There have 
been many mistakes made in the past in appointing men who 
didn’t know their business. Nowadays, no pains are spared 
to get a uniform system throughout the country, and the 
Department issues leaflets on the various minor points 
relating to administration, in addition to monographs on 
more important aspects of the profession. I have a work 
here which only came this morning. It is a masterly 
treatise on ‘The Psychology of the Lost Ticket.’ I, 
personally, am delighted with it. Such a work has been 
wanted for some time, and, between you and me, it is a 
companion volume to my own thesis— The Problem of the 
Dating Stamp’ and Professor Jeremiah Dryasdust’s 
scholarly production entitled ‘Researches into the 
Physiology of the Book-Card.’” 

“ How interesting. I noticed no readers when I came in, 
nor did I see much room for them.” 


“You are altogether behind the times. Readers do not 
come here for their books. Don’t you see the nuisance 
they would be if they did? We take the books to the 
readers by our special biplane service, or, in the case of 
the more benighted districts where there are no aerial 
stations, we use that relic of antiquity—the motor-car.” 


“How do you know what each reader wants ? ”’ 


““ What he wants never troubles us. What he requires is 
what he gets. The system we work upon is something like 
this. When a person is old enough to use the library he 
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has to sign a form giving full particulars of his forefathers, 
of himself and his personal inclinations, his ambitions, 
his trade, and everything else about him. This form, when 
signed, is sent to the beginner’s bureau, and the authorities 
there carefully consider the applicant, and eventually send 
us the list of books he has to study. The list is drawn up 
with the idea of correcting any moral failing in his family, 
or any lack of intellectuality ; and operates on the mind 
something in the manner the first Eugenics Act did on the 
body.” 


“ But does the reader always read the book selected for 
him?” 


“ He has to read it, and to pass an examination upon it. That 
is one of the reasons the books are taken to the people. ’ 


‘““ Do you insist upon an examination in the case of a person 
who merely reads for recreation—say, the novel reader ? ” 


“| believe in some of the country districts there are still a 
few ignorant and foolish persons who indulge in the baneful 
practice of novel-reading. But a human mind is capable 
of mastering some subject by way of recreation, providing 
care is taken in the selection. I have a reader who is a 
wireless telephone repairer by trade, and his recreative 
study is the Crustacea. Think of the delight he will have 
on his half-holiday, when he can walk about the sands with 
his notes on crabs, and if perchance he come across an 
unknown specimen think how his soul will be lifted up. No 
satisfaction of that kind can ever come to a man through 
reading novels. Surely a person is born into the world 
for something more than to fill his mind with things which 
never happened.” 


“T suppose so. You surprise me, though ; I never thought 
but that it was a librarian’s duty to supply his readers with 
good and healthy fiction, and you have not entirely con- 
vinced me that it isn’t.” 


“Not entirely convinced you! I could take you to places 
where a few decades ago education—beyond that supplied 
by the schools and colleges—was almost unknown, and 
where you can find working men who experience great 
delight in reciting such poems as Paradise Lost, and in 
discussing the best way to search for the Philosopher's 
Stone, and similar subjects. All this has come about 
through the passing of the Compulsory Usage of the Public 
Libraries Act.” 


“So people are compelled to use the libraries ? ” 
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“ Unless they can produce a doctor’s certificate that through 
the physical infirmities of their ancestors they could not 
derive the benefits accruing from the public libraries’ 
course.” 

“What do you do with defaulters? It seems to me that 
there must be a number of readers who would revolt at 
the idea of having to read what others select for them.” 


“ You are entirely out-of-date. In the year 1945, the famous 
librarian of Go-a-head Town produced a work which revolu- 
tionised public opinion on the question of library penalties. 
It was entitled, ‘ The Shameful Tyranny of the Penny Fine,’ 
and proved beyond all doubt the hideousness of the fining 
system in libraries, and the poverty caused through it. 
Shortly afterwards the most daring work of the last century 
appeared from the pen of the most prominent philosopher. 
This work was called ‘Can we Abolish Prisons?’ and it 
sought to prove that the criminal was merely an unfortunate 
in life ; that most, if not all corporal punishment was revenge, 
and a dispicable form at that ; and in place of sending the 
poor creatures to prison, the author advised the careful 
selection of good books to correct bad tendencies. It was 
in the year 1950 that this plan was adopted, and it has 
proved a great success.” 

“ But I meant library defaulters—those who break your 
rules.” 


“It depends upon the age of the defaulter. If he is old 
we merely give him an imposition ; but, you know we have 
no charwomen or caretakers. The work formerly done 
by those people is now done by those who break our rules. 
We have a man now who is repairing a broken desk ; he 
is a carpenter by trade, and he didn’t apply himself to the 
task of learning Virgil as he ought to have done.” 

“ The building—large as it is—will be altogether too small 
in a few years if you do so much work. You won’t have 
room for your books.” 

“ Not if we continually stored all that were sent to us, but 
we give some of them as prizes at the end of each term.” 


“Term? Then you are closed occasionally ? ” 


“Yes, we close several times a year. The first time is in 
January, when we disinfect. Each book is then micro- 
scopically examined, stoved, and put through the sunlight 
treatment. The next vacation is in June, when we check 
each book to see if any pages are missing, and so on. In 
August the place is again closed for the Staff holiday, 
while the final vacation is in November, when we close for— 
well, because we do close.” 
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“Do you run a library association ? ” 

“Of course we do ; and it is at the meetings of the Royal 
Association of Librarians that we get in touch with men of 
kindred aims, and can discuss subjects dear to our hearts. 
I am down to speak at the next meeting, when I shall 
treat of ‘ The Value of Pagination in Discovering Missing 
Leaves.’ It is one of my favourite themes, and is sure to 
cause a discussion. The last time I spoke on this subject 
I had to retire ; the debate became too hot for me.” 

“T am sure it would. You would have it reported in the 
newspapers, [ suppose?” 

“ There is only one newspaper now, and that is run by the 
State, and represents a fine advance on the journals pub- 
lished in your time. Each person receives a copy.” 
“Then you have no newsrooms ? ” 

“There is no need for them. Everything that is of per- 
manent value appears in the newspaper, and what is only 
ephemeral should not be known.” 

“You seem to have a marvellous system.” 

“It is nothing but system. Everything in the world is 
now run according to some system.”’ 

“Do you think the people are happier now ? ” 

“ What has happiness to do with it? If everyone is doing 
his duty, and spending all his life in a profitable manner 
what more can be desired? You have many lessons to 
learn, young man.” 


* * 


And as the stretch of sun-lit sand came back into view, the 


Librarian of 1913 stirred uneasily in his deck chair, and yawned 
prodigiously. The band was blaring noisily on the pier head 
away to his left; and on the sand at his feet lay the neglected 
draft of his paper on ‘‘ Some Administrative Problems.” 
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REVIEWS. 


0 


THE RENAISSANCE. 


The wonderful period of revival and development in the arts 
and thought of Europe, known to us as the Renaissance, has pro- 
vided matter for many pens. But the subject is so extensive 
that most writers have contented themselves with but a part. 
Symonds chose Italy ; Prof. Hudson’s recent book is chiefly literary ; 
and Pater’s essays are so specialized that the title of his book is 
almost misleading. The Renaissance and its Makers, by J. D. 
Symon and S. L. Bensusan (1913; roy. 8vo., illus., xi+456 p.; 
Messrs. T. C. & F. C. Jack ; price ros. 6d. net), is an attempt to 
furnish a comprehensive view for the general reader. The authors 
do not always accept the traditional view of particular movements 
or personalities, but on the whole the work is without undue bias 
or prejudice. It presents in perspective the broad outlines of 
the revival in the principal countries—with some details of which 
revival everyone is familiar—and it does this more fairly and better 
than any other work we know. The greater portion of the work 
is naturally concerned with the movement in Italy from its 
whispered utterance in Dante, through its first bold statement in 
Petrarch, to its full development. Then some chapters are devoted 
to the spread of the Renaissance from Italy through the other 
countries of Europe. Of course the treatment is to some extent 
episodic—another method is hardly possible—but the result is 
a connected picture that is entirely satisfying. A word of praise 
must be given to the illustrations, which are so well chosen that 
they awaken a desire for more. 


LIFE AND EVOLUTION. 


Books dealing with the problems of biology from a popular 
or semi-popular standpoint are numerous enough, but the quality 
of many of them leaves much to be desired. Life and Evolution, by 
F. W. Headley (1913 ; 8vo., illus., 20-+-272 ; Messrs. Duckworth & 
Co.; price 5s. net), of which a second edition has now been issued, 
is a combination of scientific investigation and popular exposition. 
The author does not rely solely upon the results of other scientists, 
but draws largely upon original research of his own. From the 
lowest forms of plant and animal life he outlines the evolutionary 
chain to the highest forms. The most exhaustive portion of the 
work, as might be expected from the writer, deals with the flight 
of birds. This section, most of which is the result of the author’s 
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personal research, should be valuable to both biologists and 
aviators. The illustrations, which are numerous, are chiefly 
from photographs. 


FILING SYSTEMS. 


A guide to the numerous methods of dealing with corres- 
pondence and other office papers is supplied by Filing Systems : 
their Principles and their Application to Modern Office Requirements, 
by Edward A. Cope (1913 ; 8vo., illus., 8-+-192 p.; Sir I. Pitman & 
Sons, Ltd.; price 2s. 6d. net). A good deal of the book is devoted 
to vague attempts at the history of methods, and to descriptions 
(with more or less definite condemnations) of methods that are 
of no use to anyone. However, the remainder of the book makes 
up for this by giving admirably lucid descriptions of all the principal 
modern systems and their application. The author incidentally 
devotes a number of sections to the special systems required by 
different businesses. The illustrations are few but useful. The 
book supplies a distinct want, and should be helpful as an aid to 
the business man in the choice of a system. 


ANCIENT GREECE. 


Mr. H. B. Cotterill’s Ancient Greece: a sketch of its art, 
literature and philosophy viewed in connection with is external 
history, from earliest times to the age of Alexander the Great’ 
(1913 ; Svo., illus., maps, 24+-500 p.; Messrs. G. Harrap & Co.; price 
7s. Od. net), is an interesting attempt to portray the country and 
the people in all their various aspects. The book is divided into 
historical chapters, dealing with the whole of the social and political 
state and development of the ancient Greeks. Then at the ends 
of these chapters there are additional “ sections’’ devoted to 
the literature, art, antiquities, and philosophy and religion, con- 
nected with the periods covered by the chapters. Thus it might 
almost be said that the main chapters taken by themselves form 
an ordinary history, while the sections form an independent work 
on the mind and art of the nation. This is not altogether true, 
because the two parts are connected up with each other ; but it 
is true in the main. Other parts again at the end deal with the 
Greek temples, dress, coins and vases, which are not connected 
specially with any period. There are a great many illustrations 
(some coloured) and four maps, which serve to illuminate the text. 
We confess to liking the arrangement of the book very much: it 
relieves the historical text from much specialized matter, and 
assists readers who have a bias in favour of any particular aspect 
of the subject. It also makes the book handy for reference. 
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THE FAMILY. 


A brief but interesting account of The Family in its Socio- 
logical Aspects, by James Quayle Dealey, who is Professor of Social 
and Political Science in Brown University (U.S.), has been issued 
by Messrs. Geo. G. Harrap & Co. (1913 ; post 8vo., 137 p.; price 
1s. 6d. net). The author traces the family through its various 
developments as a matriarchal and patriarchal institution, dealing 
incidentally with the historical and social aspects of monogamy, 
polygamy, and their variations. Later chapters deal with the 
influence of religion,.the state, democracy, and urban conditions 
upon marriage and the family. A chapter is also given to divorce. 
The conclusions arrived at for the reorganisation of the family 
for the benefit both of individuals and the state, are as follows : 
(x) the elimination of the unfit by means of segregation or medical 
means ; (2), the provision of a living wage, and fuller education 
in sex morality ; (3), the spread of scientific knowledge aiming 
at the betterment of economic conditions and general intelligence. 
The book will not be altogether satisfactory from the student’s 
point of view, because it only gives the barest historical outlines, 
and it also deals principally with America in the later chapters. 
For the same reasons, however, it should be interesting and useful 
to the non-scientific readers, for whom we believe it to be intended. 


BERGSON’S METAPHYSICS. 


A translation, by T. E. Hulme, of Henri Bergson’s Introduction 
to Metaphysics (1913; cr. 8vo., 79 pp., Messrs. Macmillan & Co., 
Ltd., price 2s. net) is of considerable interest and value to readers ot 
M. Bergson’s large works and to students of philosophy in general. 
The chief value of the essay lies in its exposition of the funda- 
mentals of M. Bergson’s metaphysics, his definition of intuition, 
and his argument that it is possible to pass from intuition to 
analysis, but not from analysis to intuition. The book is one of 
the most lucid and understandable writings on general meta- 
physics that we know. 


HENRY VIII. 


A new impression of Professor A. F. Pollard’s Henry V//1., 
which originally formed the text of one of Messrs. Goupil’s illus- 
trated monographs, has been issued by Messrs. Longmans (1913, 
cr. 8vo., 10+470 pp., price 4s. 6d. net). The life of this much- 
married monarch is told with restraint, but at the same time with 
an avoidance of the dry-as-dust method of merely cataloguing 
facts. The result is an interesting book which at the same time 
must be accepted as a standard history. 
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ALL ABOUT DRESS. 


Mr. John Bray describes his book All about Dress (1913; cr. 8vo., 
307 pp. ; Messrs. T. Werner Laurie ; price 6s. net) as “ the story of 
the dressand textile trades dealing in a popular way with the history, 
sources, composition, preparation, manufacture, distribution, and 
the system of carrying on in general what must be considered taking, 
all in all the greatest of all trades.’’ From the points of view of 
the manufacturer, buyer, retailer, assistant, economic historian, and 
the man in the street, there is hardly a point of information or 
interest on which Mr. Bray’s book does not touch, necessarily 
briefly perhaps in some cases, because of its compression into 291 
pages, but, nevertheless, touching with comprehensive grasp. We 
doubt if such a mass of special and general information on all sides of 
the trade, both business and social, has ever been before published 
in one volume, and the value of the material and statistics which 
the author must have amassed and worked on, encourages one to 
hope that he will later specialise on one or many of the parts 
of the volume. Such material is too valuable to be only available 
in highly condensed and colloquial form. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 


0 


LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIATION. 


HE Library Assistants’ Association held its 18th Annual 
Meeting at Nottingham on Tuesday, June 17th, this being 
the first occasion when an annual meeting of the Association 

has taken place away from London. A splendid reception was 
given the Association by Mr. J. Potter Briscoe, Chief Librarian 
to whose kindness and excellent arrangements the Association 
owes no small part of the success which attended the gathering. 
After a business meeting for the members of the Council and 
Branch Committees, the Association was invited to tea provided 
by the hospitality of Mr. and Mrs. J. Potter Briscoe, which was 
followed by a brief survey of some of the most interesting sights 
of Nottingham. 

At 6 o’clock the Annual Business Meeting was held. The 
chair was taken by the President (Mr. H. T. Coutts) who was 
supported by Mr. J. Potter Briscoe. The minutes of the last 
annual meeting being read and confirmed, the President proposed 
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the adoption of the annual report. In a general survey of the 
work of the past year, Mr. Coutts commented on the flourishing 
condition of the Association, but deprecated the fact of the com- 
parative smallness of the membership in view of the number 
of library assistants. Every effort should be made by members 
so that the Association should increase and grow, and become the 
great power it should be towards bettering the economic position 
of library assistants as a whole. The report was seconded by the 
Vice-President, Mr. H. W. Checketts. The declaration of the 
ballot for the officers and members of the Council for 1913-14 was 
then made; there being elected President, Mr. H. T. Coutts 
(Islington) ; Vice-President, Mr. Norman Treliving (Leeds) ; 
Secretary, Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers (Croydon) ; Treasurer, Mr. 
W. G. Chambers (Plumstead) ; Fellows: Messrs. R. Peddie (St. 
Bride Institute) and Hugh Smith (Bishopsgate Institute), ten 
London and ten country members. Mr. J. B. Ellison (Leeds) 
then proposed a resolution to the effect that not more than twenty- 
five Hon. Fellows of the Association shall be elected ; this was 
seconded by Mr. C. H. Clinch (Ealing), and carried. It was pro- 
posed by Mr. F. J. Patrick (Birmingham) and seconded by Mr. 
H. Woodbine (Birmingham) that the Association should approach 
the Library Association with a view to obtaining bi-annual exami- 
nations for the L.A. certificates. This resolution being carried 
unanimously, the Hon. Secretary promised to bring the matter 
before the Library Association at the earliest opportunity. Miss 
E. Gerard (Worthing) proposed, and Mr. W. G. Chambers (Plum- 
stead) seconded, that the L.A.A. should bring before the notice 
of the L.A. Council the inadequate arrangements made in pro- 
vincial centres for candidates at the L.A. examinations. This 
resolution was carried unanimously. 

Owing to the fact that many members had to leave early, 
time did not permit of the discussion on “‘ The problem of the junior 
assistant,’ which had been arranged to take place ; light refresh- 
ments and an informal talk followed, and the proceedings ter- 
minated. The Nottingham meeting must be ranked as one of 
the most successful annual meetings in the records of the L.A.A. 
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LIBRARY STAFF CLUBS. 


0 


CROYDON LIBRARIES STAFF GUILD. 


HE Tennis Club has commenced its second season, which 
promises by the interest taken to be more popular than 
that of last year. 

It is a matter of much regret that Mr. S. J. Redgrave has, 
through his appointment to the Eastbourne Public Libraries, been 
compelled to resign the captaincy. As a skilled player, and one 
whose personality counted for much, he will be greatly missed. 
The officers now elected are : 

Captain : Henry Dixon. 
Vice-Captain : R. L. Peacock. 
Secretary : Henry A. Sharp. 

The practices are held principally on Wednesday afternoons, 
but a number of the more virile members may be seen playing 
tennis on most mornings at the unusual hour of six o’clock. 

The Secretary will be pleased to hear from other library clubs 
with a view to arranging matches or tournaments, and commu- 
nications should be sent to the Central Reference Library, Town 
Hall, Croydon. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


“ THE LIBRARIES, MUSEUMS AND ART GALLERIES 
YEAR BOOK.” 


To the Editor of Tat WorLD. 

DEAR S1r,—I shall be glad if you will be good enough to insert 
in your next issue, this appeal for the prompt return of the schedules 
for ‘‘ The Libraries, Museums and Art Galleries Year Book” 4th 
edition. The number of returns so far, is the largest yet experienced, 
but the value of the statistics in a year book is immeasurably 
increased by the larger number of returns. Every effort has been 
made to bring the information up to date and if any librarian or 
curator has not received a form to be filled in, I shall be grateful if 


he will send me a postcard. 
Yours faithfully, 


A. J. PHILIP. 
3, Darnley Terrace, Overcliffe, Gravesend. 
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A Card Catalogue without sufficient 
guides is like a country cross-road 
without a guide post 


The former causes delay and inconvenience to the consultant as the latter does 
to the traveller. 

Looking for a card in a cabinet with few guides is as tedious as looking for a book in 
an open-access library without shelf guides. Time is wasted in unnecessary turning 
over of other cards. Where the catalogue is split up into small divisions by means of 
guide cards, the reader can turn up a required card in a very short time. 
To obtain the full benefit from a Card Catalogue, a set of Guides should be used 
large enough to allow one guide to every fifteen cards. If you have an alphabetic 
catalogue of about 15 000 cards, you require an alphabetic set of 800 sub-divisions 
and 200 blank guides tor special headings. If you have a subject classification, you 
require 1,000 blank guides, part with 4rd cut tabs for main headings, and part with 
ith cut tabs for sub-divisions. 


The inferiority of the ordinary guide 
for Library Catalogues 

The vital part of the guide card is also the most vulnerable. The tab, on which the 

heading is written or printed projects above the cards and bears the brunt of the 

hard usage to which every card catalogue is subjected. The ordinary guide tends 

to bend and soon becomes shabby and illegible. 


The Guide for the Catalogue 


The Libraco Xylo Tab Guide has a specially strengthened tab covered with Xylonite 
by an invented process. It will stand a very large amount of handling and will not 
show signs of wear even after several years of use. For written headings 
a specially prepared “ Matt” surface 

has been produced. It is easy to write on, and inscriptions can be erased 
subsequently, if necessary, without damage to the guide. 

For printed alphabetic headings transparent Xylonite is used, the printing being 
done on the card and the Xylonite applied afterwards. 


Samples will be sent on application 


8/0 per 
2 Oper set 
30 per set 
7/O per set 
12.6 per set 
15/0 per 100 


Matt Surface Guides 

Alphabetic Sets (25 divisions) .. 
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Specially Printed Guides 

Many thousand of these Xylo 


Tab Guides are in use in large 
— Libraries and Institutions 


Libraco Limited 
62 Cannon Street 
London 
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Now Ready. 


THE CARD CATALOGUE 


A PRACTICAL MANUAL FOR PUBLIC 
[> AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES 


BY 


WwW. C. BERWICK SAYERS 
Croydon Public Libraries. Author of “ The Children’s Library,” etc. 
AND 
JAMES DOUGLAS STEWART 


Islington Public Libraries. Aothor of “The Sheaf Catalogue,” “How 
to Use a Library,” etc. Editor of “The English Catalogue of Books.” 


A complete handbook for the preparation of any kind of 
Card Catalogue for any kind of Library. Included also 
are chapterson OTHER LIBRARY USES OF CARDS 


CONTENTS. 
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VIII. Subject Cards: Alphabetical 
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Chapter XI. The Use of Cards in Rook Selection. 
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